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President's corner 


...Deborah Evans 


Subscriptions 

Our subscriptions are not as healthy as we would like and we have had to mail out far more reminder notices than we 
would wish to. So far our renewal rate is only about 70%, although hopefully the reminder notices will bring some 
results. If you know any members who have not renewed, please encourage them to do so. And if you have any ideas 
for possible new members, please follow those up or contact a member of the Committee with your ideas. We have 
had five new members since April this year, but we would love more. 


Boneseeding 

If you missed the May boneseeding (and most of you did!) then August is the time to make up for it. Now that we have 
our new sign, we need to live up to the expectations. Even if you feel you are not be able to do too much heavy work, 
why not take the opportunity to get to the Saddle by car, bring a picnic and cheer on the workers. See page 16 for 
details. 


Indexing the Naturalist 

Need an activity for those cold winter evenings or weekends? We need a team of volunteers to help us index back 
copies of the Naturalist before we get them bound. We will have a template and guidelines available and will be 
happy with handwritten material, although electronic or typed versions would be better. Please see a member of the 
Committee if you think you could help. 





Tonight's speakers are ... 


.. Jane Salmon from the Friends of the Geelong Botanic Gardens and Club member Graeme Stockton. 


Jane will talk to us briefly about the longer term plans for the Gardens and Eastern Park. Graeme will give us a visual 
presentation of the activities over the last 19 years of the Surfers Appreciating Natural Environment (SANE). SANE 
began in 1987 when its first president, Charles Bartlett coined the phrase ‘Don’t destroy what you came to enjoy’. The 
group’s focus has always been on the Bells Beach Reserve and since its inception has been active on a number of 
different fronts to ensure it remains in an ecologically healthy, natural state. 


At the September meeting ... 


...David Cahill, an Associate Professor in the School of Life and Environmental Sciences at the Waurn Ponds 
campus of Deakin University. 


David's background is in plant science and plant pathology and he has a large research group working on problems in 
agriculture and natural vegetation communities. A current focus of his research, funded by the Department of the 
Environment and Heritage, is to examine how plants may survive attack by the soil-borne pathogen Phytophthora 
cinnamomi, a cause of devastating disease in Australian plant communities and a serious threat to biodiversity. David 
also teaches plant biology and components of the wine science, biotechnology and forensic science courses at Deakin 
University. 


GFNC website 


Any observations (plant, mammal, 
bird, reptile, invertebrate etc.) can be e 
emailed to the GFNC email address or | | AUgUSt Claire Greenwell 
phoned to Barry Lingham(5255 4291) | | September Jan Venters 

so that they can be incorporated onto 

the site frequently. 


e Photograph on front cover by 
Mailing roster 
Craig Morley 


is of a pair of Australian Pelicans, 
Balyang Sanctuary, May 2005. 


GFNC Web page: 
http://home.vicnet.net.au/~gfnc/ Members are encouraged to 
arrive early at general meetings. 


e-mail address: 
gfnc@vicnet.net.au The room will be open at 7.15 pm to allow members to use the library, buy 
raffle tickets, pick up their copy of Geelong Naturalist, have a cup of tea or 
coffee and, of course, chat to other members and visitors. 
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Environmental sustainability in urban areas—Bernie Cotter 
General Meeting 6 June 2006 


he speaker is the Manager of the 

Environment unit at City of 
Greater Geelong (CoGG). This unit 
oversees a range of programs both 
within the CoGG in terms of 
operations and practices and 
planning. It also has a role in the 
management of environmental 
reserves. 


Environment Strategy 

This document was launched at the 
National Wool Museum on 5 June 
2006 (World Environment Day) after 
18 months of development. 


The Environment Unit has strategies 
from which a range of actions are able 
to be implemented across the breadth 
of the city by a number of 
environmental planners. Recently this 
unit has been given the responsibility 
for the native vegetation framework 
which has resulted from the State 
Government's response to the loss of 
biodiversity and loss of natural 
vegetation. The unit helps to inform 
planners about what steps should be 
taken to ensure that there is a balance 
between development in urban areas 
and the provision of offsets for 
vegetation that has been potentially 
lost. There is also a planning role 
involving management plans for 
coastal reserves and crown land 
reserves, which needs to be updated 
regularly. The environment unit has a 
partnership with the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority 
which receives funding for wetland 
management. 


The environment unit also has a 
responsibility for controlling weeds 
and vermin (e.g. foxes and cats) on 
land that is owned by the city. It 
manages storm-water issues on the 
basis of a water-sensitive urban 
design. 


Councillors who help to form the basis 
for the budget, need to be informed 
regularly as to what they want to fund 
in the short term. The environmental 
strategies were arrived at, after 
meetings in every council ward and 
with many of the other units within the 
council. It is important for planners 
and developers to be conversant with 
the principles of environmental 


strategy before submitting their 
proposals. 


Key Concepts of the strategy: 


° integration of environmental, 
social and economic goals 
° focus on equity and fairness 


and recognition that the effects 
of our actions on others in an 
interdependent world cannot be 
ignored 

° effort to ensure that future 
communities are able to enjoy 
the opportunities that we enjoy 
today 

° protect, maintain and restore 
our natural assets. We need to 
use Our resources more 
efficiently reduce our impacts 
on the environment. 


Environment Strategy key 

elements: 

1. A sustainability framework 
which explains to developers or 
new residents what is expected 
in this city. There are 
statements as to what the city is 
trying to achieve in terms of 
aspirations and visions. 

2. A sustainability policy is a much 
more practical part, as it states 
how we are going to do those 
things. It looks at the 
relationship to other policies in 
the city and also looks at 
procedures. 

3. An action plan presented in the 
document, represents a 
mandate from councillors and 
the community and a start to 
providing some resources for its 
implementation. Other groups, 
both within the city and outside, 
need to be engaged in specific 
areas. 

4. Monitoring and review is 
required as the environment 
unit has to be accountable and 
needs to set things up. 

5. A method of action is required 
to develop partnerships so that 
the work load can be shared. 


Sustainability in Action 


The Organisational Environment 

° planning, policy and programs 
where there is a need for 
consistency at the higher level 

° education and partnerships 


...Roy Whiteside 


where programs are developed 
with a greater number of 
players and audiences. 


The Natural Environment comprises 
biodiversity management, sustainable 
agriculture, coastal and marine, 
waterways and wetlands. 


The Built Environment comprises air 
quality, resource use, recycling and 
reuse of waste, urban settlements. 


There is a consistency at federal, 
state and regional government level, 
in terms of describing our environment 
under the above headings. 


Connection between the natural 
environment and the built (urban) 
environment 


Most of the problems and issues in an 
urban area stem from the impact on 
the environment. Much of the 
community is not well-informed on 
matters of biodiversity. Our flora and 
fauna are well-interconnected but the 
community, in general, does not know 
that an action in one place may have 
a negative impact somewhere else. In 
terms of biodiversity, some of the 
largest threats to natural areas in 
urban environments, are from 
development, climate change and 
resource use. 


The effect of climate change on flora 
and fauna is occurring already. Whilst 
humans are very adaptive, plants and 
animals are not so adaptive as they 
often live within restricted climate 
conditions eg. a particular 
temperature range, a particular soil 
type and a particular rainfall. The 
impact upon the eco-system and the 
biodiversity that we rely upon for 
absolutely everything else, can be 
significant. 


Our responses in an urban area 
need to be in terms of : 

1. Energy conservation. The use of oil 
and fossil fuels is very destructive 
environmentally and socially. Use of 
nuclear energy is under debate. 

2. Water use, storm-water use and 
reuse. 


Continued next page... 
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3. Design of urban settlements sub- 
divisions and houses. 

4. General awareness of the impact of 
the urban environment on areas 
elsewhere. 


Urban sustainability issues 
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7. Habitat value for adapted species 
of plants and animals that find a niche 
there. 

8. Landscape value gives a sense of 
place in terms of the geography and 
physical presence but there needs to 
be an awareness of the flora making 
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where an natural area has been 
fenced off and signs are going up to 
explain to the public what they are 
allowed to do and what they are not 
allowed to do. 


Training programs 


1. Alternative transport systems. 

2. Water sensitive urban design. This 
involves mimicking nature by creating 
wetlands in urban catchments with 
associated filtering schemes and the 
reintroducing aquatic fauna and flora. 
3. Recycling of waste. 

4. General pollution impact on urban 
areas and parklands. 

5. Access to open and natural areas 
for recreation. 

6. Provision of well being and 
balance. Urban reserves can provide 
us with education and scientific 
values, social values through open 
space for recreation and aesthetic 
values of scenery and beautification. 
There is economic value in the 
provision of clean air and water and a 
value in leaving this for future 
generations.. 


up the landscape. T 


this vegetation may 


be education in this. 


personal enjoyment 


should not be taken 


accessed by everyo 
There will be cases, 


remnant vegetation. 
given of a region at 


great deal of greenery but much of 


there may be little of the natural 
vegetation remaining. There needs to 


We need to have these areas but 
there is a real challenge in terms of 
management. In new sub-divisions it 


these areas will be able to be 


There is a need for accredited 
approaches to environmental and 
management in the CoGG. There are 
quality programs in occupational 
health and safety and work-safe 
programs. 


here may bea 


be weeds as 


9. Value of urban reserves in terms of 


and fulfilment. The links between different concepts 
need to be recognised and choices 
need to be made to achieve targets 
and objectives. It is important to get 
both community and political support, 
to get funding and spread the 
proposed changes over a 
considerable number of years. 


for granted that 


ne at all times. 
in the very early 


planning stages, that some areas 
need to be set aside so that they will 
not be accessed at all times. Areas 
may be to be fenced to preserve 


A vote of thanks was given by 
Deborah Evans. 

A example was <p 
Indented Head 


The Weather Makers: The History and Future Impact of Climate Change 


by Tim F 


D r Tim Flannery is a writer, scientist, and explorer. He 
is a leading thinker in environmental science and has 
taught at Harvard. Currently he is director of the South 
Australian Museum, but will soon be taking up a Chair at 
Macquarie University. 


Bill Bryson writes 'It would be hard to imagine a better or 
more important book'. | agree with this, so let me explain 
why. 


Tim Flannery has analysed the information in 243 
scientific articles and presents it in a very readable form. 
The weather makers are ourselves and our 
industries and transport systems. We have 
removed the carbon held safely in fossil 
fuels and in using or burning that carbon 
have turned it into carbon dioxide at an 
ever increasing rate. Flannery traces the 
history of the knowledge that carbon 
dioxide is responsible for the green house 
effect. Without that green house effect the 
Earth would be very cold indeed, yet with 
too much carbon dioxide we can become 
like the planet Venus with 90% carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere and extreme 
heat. 


It is said that there are cyclic patterns of heat and cold so 
why should we worry now? Flannery details the three 
different cycles that effect the Earth and finds that none of 
them apply to the present situation. At no stage in the past 
has carbon dioxide increased at the rate it is increasing 


‘At no stage in the 
past has carbon 
dioxide increased 
at the rate it is 
increasing now. ' 


lannery 
...a@ book review by Rachel Keary 


now, and at no stage has the Earth's temperature 
increased as quickly as now. If we had done nothing to 
change the climate, we could expect another ice age in 
ten thousand years. Perhaps we should leave the coal in 
the ground for use in ten thousand years. 


The carbon dioxide of the atmosphere has been 
increasing since the industrial age. As it increases we also 
destroy our forest for wood chips, and so destroy the 
plants which absorb carbon dioxide. As the temperature 
increases heat sensitive animals move towards the poles 
or higher up the mountains. For the flora and fauna of the 
mountain tops there is nowhere to go. In 
times past plants and animals have moved 
towards the poles when there has been 
sufficient time. Climate change is occurring 
too quickly for that to happen now. 


Those who doubt that global warming is 
happening should note that: 

1. The Polar Bear is now a threatened 
species. With the polar ice cap melting the 
bears are finding that it is becoming 
increasingly impossible to stand on ice and 
drag fish and seals from the water. 


2. The Inuit people in 2004 made a legal challenge 
seeking damages from the Inter-American Commission on 
Human Rights. The damages result from climate change 
at twice the global average: their traditional food—seals, 
bear and caribou—are vanishing and their land, in some 
instances, is disappearing from under their feet. The 
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village of Shishmaref, their home for the last four 
thousand years, is becoming uninhabitable; with melting 
permafrost the coast line is eroding and dozens of houses 
have been lost to the sea. There is a plan to relocate the 
whole village at a cost of $100 000 for each house. 


3. For decades the people of Sudan and other peoples of 
the Sahel have been blamed for bad farming practices 
which have brought about creeping desert conditions. As 
far as science can tell the growing desert is caused by 
global warming rather than poor farming practices. The 
result is war as people struggle to own the remaining 
resources which seem to be diamonds, gold, oil and 
water. 


The book examines the proposed solutions of Carbon 
Sequestration and Nuclear Power or Hydrogen (from oil or 
coal) for fuel, and finds that none of them are green house 
friendly. 
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Nuclear Power has a long lead time (15 years) and we do 
not have that time. Wind, solar with photovoltaic cells, 
tides and heat from underground can all help. It has been 
said that these cannot provide base load power. If wind 
farms can be linked across Australia the wind will always 
be blowing some where. Denmark gets 20% of its power 
from wind. Bio-diesel uses waste cooking oil to create a 
fuel for trucks. Brazil uses ethanol instead of petrol. 
Ethanol can be make from sugar cane and other crops; it 
is greenhouse neutral because the plants use carbon 
dioxide to produce their tissues and ethanol (made from 
those plant tissues) when used to produce power, 
releases that carbon dioxide back into the air. We can 
sign up for green power from our electricity provider if it is 
available. 


This book is very clearly written, and brings an 
uncomfortable, almost frightening message. It is a must 
read for responsible citizens. 


Out and about 


y first impression of New Zealand native vegetation 

was one of dark greens and of denseness. No 
patches of sky showing through foliage at the end of 
twisted branches, no blue-green or grey-green or tips of 
bronze. Much more uniform than our bush, or so | thought. 
Wrong, of course. Up close there's diversity of form, 
flower, leaf shape, fruit, bark, leaf, enough both to delight 
and confuse. 


New Zealand has one palm, two native cypresses, and 
twenty conifers, most of which are podocarps, whose 
cones have exposed seeds with a fleshy coat or bright 
berry-like structure, much loved by birds, that disperse 
them far and wide. Conifers with dry cones have winged 
seeds spread by wind. Kauris, of the araucaria family, 
related to our Bunya pines, have dry cones. 


Less than 5% remains of the great kauri 
forests of the north, which were cut down 
from the very early days of white 
settlement. A kauri export industry arose, 
first in ships’ spars from the tall straight 
juvenile trees, the 'rickers'. After dropping 
off convicts at Sydney, ships were 
sometimes backloaded in New Zealand 
with kauri for Britain. Later huge, straight- 
grained mature logs were sent overseas 
as building timber. Dense and heavy 
Kauri timber was also dug out of ancient peat swamps, 
where it had lain preserved for centuries, together with 
large balls of valuable kauri gum. Living trees were also 
bled for their gum, which was exported for use in paint 
and varnish and also in linoleum-making and even for 
dentures. Today small pieces are made into jewellery. The 
Maoris used kauri gum in torches and also burnt it and 
mixed the soot with animal fat for tattooing. 


Kauri Agathis australis prefer infertile leached sites and 
ridges. They may take 300 years to mature, and the oldest 
survivors are said to be up to 2000 years old. 
Spreadeagled against the trunk of a 800 year old 


‘Less than 5% 
remains of the 
great kauri forests 
of the north...’ 


...Valda Dedman 


youngster with a girth of eight metres, and the first limb 12 
metres above me, | felt dwarfed. The bark was mottled 
grey and brown. It constantly flakes off in patches, making 
it difficult for epiphytes and vines to take hold. The crown 
of the tree, though, may be densely loaded with them. 
The most widespread conifer broadleaf forests are those 
dominated by Rimu Dacrydium cupressinum. lt was also 
one of the most important timber trees. Like many New 
Zealand plants, its juvenile form is strikingly different from 
the adult. Young trees have a cascade of delicate foliage 
completely hiding the trunk. Mature rimu are tall and 
straight with 'watermarked' brown bark. 


The extraordinary Lancewood Pseudopanax crassifolius 
looks sad and almost dead when young. As a juvenile, its 
narrow metre-long leaves grow straight out of the slender 
trunk and droop down towards the ground. Then, like 
many adolescents, it shoots up tall and 
grows a shaggy head on top of a slim trunk, 
and finally, aged about twenty, it settles 
down into a normal many-branched adult 
with shorter and broader leaves that are 
more or less erect. 


Tree ferns are conspicuous. The Silver Tree 
Fern or Ponga Cyathea dealbata is notable 
because the underside of its fronds is pale. 
It is a colonizer of disturbed sites, especially 
moist south-facing ones. A ponga frond is the emblem of 
New Zealand sporting teams, including the rugby All 
Blacks. The spiral of a young tree fern frond is a 
significant Maori art motif. 


Conifer-broadleaf forests used to cover most of the north 
island. Many of New Zealand forests have been cleared 
for dairying or sheep grazing or replanted to Pinus radiata. 
South of Rotorua recently-harvested pine forests are 
being replaced by more-profitable dairy farming. 


Continued on next page... 
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Many of the understorey plants have shiny leaves, some 
of them huge; some have brightly coloured pink or russet 
foliage. There are 83 species of coprosma, 72 hebe and 
more than 20 pittosporum. Coprosma, whose name 
means dung-plant, because of its unpleasant rotten- 
cabbage smell when crushed or dried, belongs to the 
same family as coffee. At a meeting of the New Zealand 
Institute in the late nineteenth century, a member made 
‘coffee’ from dried coprosma seeds, and pronounced it 
‘quite palatable’. Feral goats are known to eat the foliage. 
Male and female flowers are small and occur on separate 
plants. They are wind-pollinated, and produce no nectar. 
Female flowers of C. foetidissima Stinkwood have long 
stigmas to catch airborne pollen. We have one indigenous 
coprosma in the Geelong district: C. quadrifida Prickly 
Currant Bush, quite different from the garden plant, C. 
repens, the mirror-bush or Taupata, whose seeds are 
spread by birds and which can easily become a woody 
weed. 


Possums are very fond of rata Meterosidus trees, and will 
favour a particular one and literally eat it to death. They 
also regard native mistletoe as a delicacy. Brush-tailed 
Possums were brought into the country from 1837—1924 
to supply the fur trade. There are now 70 million of them, 
busily chewing up the forests. New Zealand has only two 
native land mammals, both small bats. 


| felt somewhat cheated when | noticed eucalypts in the 
landscape. These Aussie aliens seem to grow particularly 
well on the South Island. They don’t have to contend with 
all the caterpillars and bugs with which they live in 
harmony in their native environment. It was hard to find 
anything but a perfect leaf, even among litter on the 
ground. 


Our acacias are in New Zealand, too. Although it is much 
more expensive than the native softwood, wattle wood is 


Rolf Baldwin 


16 December 1909—8 July 2006 


A most respected member of the 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club since 1961. 


Foundation member 1961 
Committee member 1962—1990 
Life Member from December 1989 


An inspiration to young and old, with his love 
and knowledge of natural history, and his first 
hand knowledge of the Victorian bush. 


A fund of knowledge and good fellowship, well 
remembered and greatly missed. 


(The Geelong Naturalist will have an article on 
Rolf's interesting life in the September issue). 








Silver Tree Fern or Ponga Cyathea dealbata 
Photo: Valda Dedman 


prized for firewood because of its density. We saw feral 
Cootamundra wattles growing luxuriantly along the road 
verges and extending into a wildlife reserve. Our plants 
have a lot to answer for and New Zealand doesn't really 
need them. It has enough of its own unique vegetation to 
make it a very special place. 





BEN's Gold Award winner 


he Ballarat Environment Network (BEN) is an 
umbrella organisation for all involved in conservation 
issues in Ballarat and throughout the Western District. 


BEN has just presented its annual awards and the Gold 
Award went to Dianne Hughes of Teesdale for her efforts 
towards preservation of natural assets such as Shelford 
Timber Reserve, Inverleigh Flora and Fauna Reserve, 
Walls Lagoon, Chinamans Lagoon, Teesdale Cemetery 
and Stony Creek. Diane has worked for many years 
individually and with the community to conserve her local 
environment and has been rewarded in tangible ways by 
seeing the results of her efforts but the Gold Award is an 
official recognition of her efforts. The awards were judged 
by representatives from BEN, DSE, CCMA and Central 
Highlands Water. 


Congratulations Diane. 
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Mammal Atlas report 
... Trevor Pescott 


Mammal Atlas additions 
(We have now reached 1500 entries!) 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Short-beaked Echidna 
Agile Antechinus 

Koala 

Common Brushtail Possum 
Yellow-bellied Glider 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Common Ringtail Possum 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Eastern Grey Kangaroo 
Black Wallaby 

Bush Rat 

Feral Goat 

Deer sp. 

Killer Whale 


8.7.06 
24.6.06 
7.4.06 
21.6.06 
15.5.06 
5.5.06 
20.5.06 
16.7.06 
1.6.06 
9.7.06 
27.6.06 
7.4 06 
27.5.06 
17.6.06 
1.7.06 


1 


Cy eattaree ee ted toa oe 


— 


AN 


Out foraging 
Fresh diggings 


Road-killed 

Road-killed 

Feeding on sap 

Walking along road at night 
Disturbed from hollow log 
Road-killed 

Grazing in paddock 
Observed 


Scats 
Beside Ballan Road 
Photographed 


Sheoaks 
Pennyroyal 
Boonah 

Bambra 

Kardinia Park 
Moggs Creek 
Meredith 

Lara 

Princes Fwy, Lara 
Sheoaks 

Stan Lewis Walk, Highton 
Boonah 

You Yangs, Saddle 
Durdidwarrah 

Port Phillip Bay 


(Observers: CPa, Cambria Parkinson; DRi, Debra Richards; DTr, Dorothy Trezise; FSe, Frank Self; IBa, lan Basham; MCo, 
Melanie Costanzo; MMa, Margaret MacDonald; MSG, Mammal Survey Group; TPe, Trevor Pescott; TV, television news) 





Killer Whales 


if Seen news reported that on 1.7.06, four Killer Whales 
were in Port Phillip Bay between Queenscliff and Sorrento, 
perhaps attracted by an influx of Yellow-eyed Mullet in the bay. 
This follows Graeme Stockton's sighting of one off Thirteenth 
Beach on 15.5.06. 


The reports stirred the memory of Tom Fletcher who made the 
following comments: 

"When Pauline and | moved back to Victoria in 1973 we stayed 
for a while at Wye River. One morning just after dawn, | looked 
out of the window and thought that the surfers were up early. 
Looking through binoculars, it was apparent that the black 
objects rising out of the water in Wye Bay were large dorsal 
fins of Killer Whales. | think there were three. The local people 
said they were often seen close in, and up as far as Lorne, 
especially in the cooler months. A couple of years ago | saw, 
off the car Park at Point Addis, a Southern Right Whale 
swimming north. It was very closely accompanied by a Killer 
Whale.’ 





This Leopard Seal was photographed on the beach at Ocean 
Grove in August 1986. It is usually younger animals that we see, 
and they are often in rather poor condition. 

Photo: Trevor Pescott 


In Geelong Naturalist Vol. 35 No. 10, March 2000, Marilyn 
Hewish recorded her observations of a Killer Whale off Cape 
Otway on 20.6.99. The sketches and notes she made at the 
time were sent to Peter Menkhorst who confirmed the 
observation and registered the sighting on the Victorian wildlife 
database. He also registered Tom Fletcher's Point Addis 
sighting on the database. 


Next trapping 


Timed to correspond with the Club excursion, trapping is to 
take place at Grasstree Park as follows: 
Thursday 17 August, 2.00 pm, meet at Grasstree 
Park car park, Torquay Road to set the 
traps. 
Friday 18 August, 8.00 am and 5.00 pm, meet to 
check the traps 
Saturday 19 August, 8.00 am and 5.00 pm, meet to 
check the traps 
Sunday 20 August, collect the traps as part of the 
excursion. 
For more details phone Trevor on 5243 4368 or email 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 





The Bottlenose Dolphins that we have in local waters are a 
different species from the one that is so popular with tourists at 
Monkey Mia, Shark Bay Western Australia. This is the Long- 
beaked Bottlenose Dolphin, photographed there in July 1993. 
The local species is larger, and has a shorter ‘beak’ and flippers. 
Photo: Trevor Pescott 
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Letters to the editor 
Dear Lorraine, 
The pdf you sent me of the Geelong Naturalist enables us all to 
look up whatever subject we need information about. [See 
Geelong Naturalist Vol. 42 No. 3, p. 4] 


| was going to start scanning articles of interest in my 
newsletters, using Omnipage word recognition software, so that | 
could look up topics of interest at any time, but now ... WOW! All 
we happy little field nats have to do, is to click on Search icon at 
the top once any pdf document is open. Then we can search all 
our pdfs or the open one, for whatever we wish! (You can also 
do this in the computer’s Search option but when you search via 
a PDF FILE, it highlights the exact location of the words you are 
searching!) | have always wanted to keep track of all our 
amazing local sightings etc. If | need to know about a yellow- 
spotted purple-bellied critter of any kind, | will be able to find out 


about it easily. | will be able to look up sites, subjects, WOW. 
This is so fantastic and | have not enough superlatives. 





Anyway, | hope you see how excellent an idea this is for 


everybody. It will make us all much more knowledgeable and Fyansford Common area, 18 July 2006—a female Crested 
save us heaps and HEAPS of boring time looking things up or Shrike-tit feeding a begging adult (by plumage) male! 
scanning! Photo: Rob Ganly 
Thank you Lorraine, 
a Indexers wanted 
[Editor's comment: Thank you Jo. | might also add the comment that 
| also like the ability to zoom in on photographs. For instance, Rob's 
photo of the Crested Shrike-tits on this page is in colour, as is the 
1908 syllabus featured above, and you can zoom in to read the text 
more easily. If members are interested in receiving a PDF file of 
Geelong Naturalist please email me. You will continue to receive the 
normal hard copy during this trial period.] 


Would you be interested in helping to compile an index 
for Geelong Naturalist? Each volume of the Naturalist 


needs to be indexed before it is bound and catalogued, 
and we have a backlog of several volumes. If you can 
help please contact the Editor. Guidelines will be 
provided. 
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hat a revelation it was. The 

subject's colours and body 
markings were totally unexpected— 
especially on something so small. 


Bunched in rows along its body were 
bluish-grey hairs, each tuft emerging 
from a minute protuberance, and each 
highlighted by a blue spot. A line of 
reddish dashes completed the 
markings—as If someone had 
underlined each spot. 


| was looking at a tiny ‘black’ caterpillar 
which, on first sight, looked rather 
ordinary until all was revealed later via 
memory card and printer. And this little 
caterpillar was abroad in winter with little 
chance of completing its lifecycle—well 
you would think so wouldn't you? 


And also... This morning, 3-7-06, | found 
our Garden Spider's web (a courageous 
assumption!) set up at head height 
between house and pear tree. An 
attention demanding height—you would 
agree. It was bedraggled, wet from 
heavy fog and much smaller than usual. 
This spider had kept us company 
through the warmer months, with the 
construction of its large wheel web a 
nightly event. Now, | felt a wee bit sad, 
to think that this pathetic little web could 
signal its demise. Such is an spider's life 
you might say. As a group they have 
proved to be long-term survivors— 
around before dinosaurs, which they 
outlived, and they might even see us off 
too! 


A reassuring thing is to believe that our 
spider has produced a new 
generation—spiderlings that unfurled 
their cobweb parachutes and cast 
themselves adrift on an autumn wind. 


Life goes on. 


Pleasant, plaintive, comical 
Bendigo Regional Park 8.8.05 


When you encounter a family group of 
Babblers, in this case White-browed, 
you are in for a treat. 


Going about their business, mostly 
conducted at ground level, they 
entertain the watcher with an unusual 
range of calls—pleasant, plaintive, 
comical and incongruous. Left to their 
own devices they'll move on playing 
follow-the-leader to the next foraging 
spot. If disturbed, they will fly off toa 
nearby tree, flashing the white bar on 
the tail. 


This month 
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...Joe Hubbard 


It was in this forest, mainly lronbark, that To get you going... 


we found what was at first sight a small 
nondescript shrub which turned out to 
be a small wonder covered with many 
blue flowers. From the rear, the flowers 
were rather like Spanish Bluebells but 
from the front the single apron-shaped 
petal was very obvious. This was a 
lovely little Shrub Violet Hybanthus 
floribundus. 


There were other highlights—the 
Scented Sundews with large white 
flowers and the numerous Golden 
Wattles just beginning to paint the bush. 


Rings of bright water! 
Fyansford—Barwon River 11.8.05 


We observed from the bridge, up and 
down stream, but saw nothing. 


So we took the path upstream. After a 
short walk | remarked 'This looks a good 
spot’, (not Knowing anything about the 
creature we were seeking). Couldn't 
believe it. As we looked, a platypus 
swam from under the opposite bank 
directly towards us, to dive and not 
reappear. So we moved on. 


Another stop—this time to check the 
small rings of water in the middle of the 
river. Must have been a diving bird—you 
don't get that lucky—I thought. So we 
waited, seconds only it seemed, until a 
platypus appeared in the centre of water 
rings, to float low on the surface, eating 
no doubt. Then arching its back, it 
dived. You do get lucky! 


We watched for some time—same 
routine—15 to 20 seconds under water, 
the tell-tale rings appear, a short time on 
the surface, dive, then reappearing a 
few metres away from the dive point. 


To the rock and back 
You Yangs 20.8.05 


lt came as a surprise to find many small 
scattered colonies of Dwarf Greenhoods 
near the Information Centre. 


Then Val found a Blue Caladenia 
Cyanicula caerulea, tiny and beautiful. 
It's always great to find the first blue 
orchid of our season! 


The drone of many bees drew attention 
to the flowering sheoaks dressed with 
their 'catkin-like spikes' of rusty flowers. 


And here too, were some veteran Red 
Gums—true survivors! 


Where to see a platypus? All | know of 
locally, are the ones reported in the 
Barwon at Queens Park and upstream. 
It seems late afternoon and early 
morning are the main feeding times. We 
saw them mid-afternoon on a dull, cold, 
showery day. This is Bryant Attwood's 
patch—so he might be the one to chase 


up. 


You Yangs. Try the walk from the centre 
to Big Rock and return. 


Babblers. You have to travel north to the 
Goldfields to find the sedentary White- 
browed. Get excited if you find Grey- 
crowned in this area. We were in the 
Mandurang Block of the Bendigo N.P. 


Shrub Violets. Found in dry woodland or 
mallee scrub. Ours must have been a 
poor specimen—book says up to 1.5 
metres. 


Last month | said ‘find a flowering tree’. 
Well, Barry Lingham found a small 
forest—lIronbarks in Ironbark Basin, 
Anglesea. Birdcalls everywhere—much 
activity—exciting! At least five species 
of honeyeater. By the time this goes to 
print, the flowering could be over. Never 
mind, the Basin is always good for a 
visit. 


Well, there you go, | do babble on, don't 
1? 


Cheers! 


Platypus sightings 
...Bryant Attwood 


Platypus were seen in the Barwon 
River from 100 m upstream of the 
footbridge near Fyansford to 200 m 
upstream of the Queens Park 
Bridge. 


19/6/2006 at 0900 hrs 

20/6 at 0900 hrs 

23/6 at 0915 hrs 

27/6 at 0830 hrs 

30/6 at 0820—0900 hrs 
5/7 at 0900 hrs 

11/7 at 0800 hrs 

12/7 at 0915—0930 hrs 
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Bureau of Meteorology and Organ Pipes N.P. excursion 
12 July 2006 


Part 1—BOM 


eventeen hardy souls met at the Bureau of 

Meteorology's Training Annexe on a chilly day in 
Broadmeadows to be greeted by Paul Leigh who had 
given our talk the week before, Admin Officer, Danny 
Arabin, our two trainee guides, Amy Debattista and 
Matthew Thomas, and a very welcome cup of tea and 
biscuits (no expense spared for honoured guests!). We 
then headed to one of the training rooms where Amy and 
Matthew described the basic types of information 
collected by BOM for various forecasting and climate 
studies, and showed us the way this information is 
presented both internally and for the public on the 
website—<www.bom.gov.au>. 


Then it was out into the cold (9°C dry bulb and 6°C wet 
bulb, just for the record!) for a balloon launch and an 
equipment inspection. As this is a training centre, balloons 
are let off at different times for practice, after clearance 
from Essendon and Tullamarine airport. Routine balloon 
flights at official recording centres are set off at 9.00 am 
and 3.00 pm daily. The small hydrogen-filled balloons 
(orange or white depending on cloud conditions) are 
tracked visually until the radar is locked on and then 
tracked by the radar to determine windspeed and direction 
until the decreasing external pressure causes the balloons 
to expand and burst. A small package of equipment called 
a radiosonde is normally attached to measure 
temperature, humidity and pressure, but at $110 each 
these are not used routinely for practice launches. 


The first balloon failed to launch (they do occasionally get 
stuck) and had to be burst using a long spiked pole. After 
seeing the photograph inside of the only Australian staff 
member to be burnt by an exploding weather balloon, one 
can see why the safety procedures for this operation are 
so strict. The hydrogen can ignite, causing a fireball, and 
the melted rubber balloon fragments cause considerable 
damage to unprotected skin or flammable clothing. As well 
as goggles, the safety equipment includes hats and coats 
made of specially treated cotton with Velcro strips so that 
they can be stripped off quickly, and anti-static shoes, 
which are ‘standard issue’, replaced about every two 
years, or when the wearer starts getting static 'zaps'. 


After a successful launch of a second balloon, we 
returned in our two groups to the equipment areas to see 
the manual and automated instruments the trainees are 
learning to use and maintain before they get posted to 
weather stations round the country. These included: 

e Ceilometer—sends a laser beam 5 times a minute 
straight up—bounces off the cloud layer. Has a little 
heater that keeps the surface of the equipment dry in 
wet weather, so is popular with the local birds. 

e Visibility meter—infrared beam over a short distance 
(one litre in volume) (‘check' it by looking across to the 
city 15 km away) 

e Anemometer—like an odometer for wind, counts cup 
rotations and indicates speed 

e Evaporation tank 


..Deborah Evans 


e Soil thermometers (5, 10, 20, 50 and 100 cm; manual 

and automatic) 

Pluviograph 

Manual rain gauge 

Automatic rain gauge 

The Stevenson 'screens' (so-called because of the 

sets of opposed slats that prevent gusts of wind 

getting through a simple elevated white-painted 

box)—in the box were thermometers: Max, mercury, 

Min alcohol, Current temperature (wet bulb and dry 

bulb) with manual and automatic versions. Markers, 

which float on the mercury columns are pushed by the 

mercury to the highest temperature for the 24 hours, 

then they adhere to the inside of the glass column. To 

get the markers to rejoin the surface of the mercury, 

they need to be manually shaken down. The same 

procedure is applied to the markers for the minimum 

temperature reached overnight. 

e Heliograph which focuses the sun's rays on a hour- 
graduated paper strip. When the sun is shining, the 
rays char the paper. Hours of sunlight are determined. 
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Amy demonstrated the equipment used by trainees. 
Photo: Kim Lim 





Our final outdoor activity was watching the launch of one 
of the larger white ozone-measuring balloons, (filled with 
hydrogen) which are released daily and are the only 
operational measurements made at this training facility. 
The information from these balloons is analysed in 
Melbourne and then sent to the international ozone 
databank in Canada. These balloons are rubber, hand- 
made in Japan and cost $40 each with the box of 
instruments attached costing about $1000. They are 
accompanied by a small parachute. The balloons reach a 
certain height and there the pressure is so low that they 
expand and eventually burst. The payload of instruments 
then descends on the parachute in the prevailing wind. 
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Most of them land east of Melbourne in an area bounded 
by Yea, Wilson's Prom and Inverloch and there is a small 
finders fee paid for returning the equipment. Ozone 
measurements are also made using a Dobson 
spectrophotometer which sends two beams of UV 
radiation at different wavelengths, one which absorbs 
ozone and one which does not, and measures the ozone 
level by difference. 





Hydrogen-filled balloon prepared for flight. 


Photo: Kim Lim 


Near the balloon launching spot is a sample of the heavy 
cylinders that were once used to manufacture hydrogen— 
one had to mix iron filings, caustic soda and water, then 
shake like hell; and then use a crowbar to clean out the 
sludge! Much safer and more sophisticated equipment for 
producing hydrogen is fortunately now available and 
consists of an electrolysis reaction which produces 
hydrogen gas at one of the electrodes. 


We returned to the training room to see how all this data is 
coded and appears on the screens and to watch the 
ozone balloon being tracked by radar. We were farewelled 
with 'show bags' of pamphlets and were issued with cloud 
data posters, while Amy and Matthew were still answering 
the myriad of questions we were throwing at them! 


Our thanks to the team at the Annexe, especially to Amy 
and Matthew for sharing their knowledge so 
enthusiastically for more than three hours. 


Part 2—Organ Pipes N. P. 
fter leaving the BOM Training Annexe, we headed to 
the Organ Pipes National Park for lunch and then the 
short walk down to Jacksons Creek and the various 
geological features. Perhaps we had been blessed by the 


Magpie-lark 
Magpie 

Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
Common Starling 
Common Mynah 


Bird list 


BOM—Dorothy Schleiger 

Nankeen Kestrel 

Silver Gull 

Rock Dove 

Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

Red Wattlebird 

Noisy Miner 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill (small flock) 


Organ Pipes—Group 
Pacific Black Duck 
Pied Cormorant 
Little Eagle 
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Bureau, because the forecast showers held off long 
enough for us to enjoy our stroll. 


The Organ Pipes National Park was created to preserve 
the geological features but has also become a showcase 
for what can be achieved with weeding and replanting of 
degraded sites, thanks in large part to the Friends group 
which was one of the first, if not the first in Victoria. 
Display boards show the cleared hilltops and weed- 
infested valley in the early seventies, in stark contrast to 
the vegetation now there. The only downside to this 
successful tree planting scheme is the obstruction of the 
view of the geological features from the lookout point. 


Our guide for this part of the day, Noel Schleiger, 
explained the geological history of the area and the 
formation of the features in the Park. 


The bedrock is folded sandstones and siltstones of late 
Ordovician to early Silurian age. These were uplifted and 
eroded to form an undulating erosion surface which was 
deeply weathered in tropical periods during the Tertiary, 
forming laterites and extensive clay deposits which have 
been an important economic resource for Melbourne. 


Approximately one million years ago vast quantities of 
lava from volcanoes near Sunbury poured onto this gently 
southward-sloping erosion surface (called the Nillumbik 
Terrain) filling river valleys and spreading out to form the 
Keilor Werribee Plain, one of the world’s largest lava 
flows. 


In one of these river valleys, running at right angles to the 
modern Jacksons Creek, a surface crust formed on the 
nearly 70 m thick lava flow and the lava below cooled 
slowly over many years. As the magma cooled it 
contracted, forming cracks (joints) at right angles to the 
cooling surface. The cracks lengthened into polygonal 
columns (usually hexagonal) and horizontal cracks also 
developed. When the area was uplifted, the rivers were 
rejuvenated and incised their valleys back down to the old 
erosion surface, exposing the columns along Jacksons 
Creek that we now call the Organ Pipes. 


After viewing the Organ Pipes (hidden behind the trees!) 
and the valley of Jacksons Creek downstream, we 
followed the track downhill from the carpark which is 
situated on the very weathered remains of one of the 
scoria cones. We passed some blocky (‘aa’) basalt, a thin 
layer of soft sandy Tertiary sediment that was probably 
part of an old river terrace, and below that the Silurian 
sediments before arriving at the creek where we could get 
a better view of the Organ Pipes. The columns are the 


Dusky Moorhen 

Eurasian Coot 

Bronzewing sp. 

Superb Fairy-wren (inc. family at 
carpark lunch spot) 

White-browed Scrubwren 

Brown Thornbill 

White-plumed Honeyeater 

Grey Fantail 

Welcome Swallow 

Common Blackbird 
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tallest in the southern hemisphere and show three types 
of jointing—mural jointing at the top, massive jointing and 
then the very regular columnar jointing at the bottom. 


A little further upstream we stopped at the Rosette, which 
is a large outcrop of basalt with columns arranged radially. 
This lava probably cooled in a spherical cave or lava tube 
left by an earlier flow of lava. Our final stop was at the 
Tessellated Pavement, where you can see a horizontal 
cross-section of basalt columns. The very tame, dark- 
coloured Swamp Wallabies were still present as we made 
our way back uphill to head off home. 


Thankyou Noel for once again providing us with geological 


insights. 
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A.J. Campbell, an early GFNC member 


Vo may have noticed in The Age newspaper on 8 July 
a report on an exhibition of photographs taken along 
the Yarra River. The contemporary images are by David 
Roberts from 2004 and they contrast with another set 
taken 100 years before by A.J. Campbell. Scienceworks 
has about 3000 of Campbell's glass-plate negatives, and 
the 20 selected for this exhibition depict the river 
environment as it was in 1904. 


Archibald James Campbell is best known as an 
ornithologist but he was, in reality, what we may now call 
a 'greenie’, travelling extensively in Australia and writing 
about the flora and fauna he discovered. He is best 
remembered for his two-volume book Nests and Eggs of 
Australian Birds. 


So what has all this to do with the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club? 


Campbell made a brief but significant contribution to the 
first GFNC, speaking at meetings of the club and writing 
several papers for publication in The Geelong Naturalist. 
His name was not on the Club membership list for 1894, 
but in the following year Campbell, A.J., Esq., H.M. 
Customs, Melbourne was included as an Honorary 
Member and on the 1896-97 list he was among five Life 
Members. 


On 26 March 1895, he read to the GFNC meeting a paper 
on the nests and eggs of pardalotes, and the text was 
published in The Geelong Naturalist, Vol. IV No. 4 June 
1895. He included nine species. 


At the 5 November 1895 Club meeting, he spoke on the 
'Yellow-breasted Thickheads' nests and eggs’, this paper 
appearing in the Vol. V No. 2 January 1896 issue. 


His third paper was titled 'Nests and Eggs (with 
descriptions of new species of Certain Australian Birds)’. It 
was read before the 25 August 1897 meeting, and 
published in The Geelong Naturalist Vol. VI No. 1 August 
1897. 


His opening paragraphs to that paper are worth quoting. 
It has been sometimes urged that the oologist is 
simply one who robs birds' nests. But | may be 


... revor Pescott 


permitted to point out that the study of the nests 
and eggs is closely connected with the natural 
economy of birds, therefore, no life history of a bird 
is complete without the story of its nests and eggs. 


Moreover, at the present time when the 
Governments of the various colonies are 
endeavouring to fix an adequate close season for 
game and for useful insectivorous birds, the work of 
the oologist is advantageous, and should greatly 
assist the authorities in fixing the limits of a season 
that will afford sufficient protection to the species— 
pot' numbers notwithstanding. 


From here his contributions to the GFNC apparently 
ceased. This may have been for either of two reasons— 
first, his huge book project must have been enormously 
time-consuming, and secondly The Geelong Naturalist 
ceased publication in 1898 when it was absorbed into The 
Wombat. 


The latter publication was something of a hybrid. It was 
first published in 1895—96 by the Associations at the 
Gordon Technical College and was sub-titled A Quarterly 
Record of the work of the Gordon College Museum and 
kindred Associations. In Vol. | No. 4 July 1896 it was 
recorded as The Journal of the Gordon College Amateur 
Photographic Association and the Gordon Sketching 
Club—at that time it may not have incorporated the 
GFNC, but it soon did. By Vol. V in 1902, it was titled The 
Wombat (And The Geelong Naturalist), and it was 
published by the GFNC and the Gordon College 
Photographic Club. Its last editor was Charles Belcher. 


The Geelong Naturalist Second Series began publication 
in March 1904, and an introductory note read 
More than a year has elapsed since the publication 
of the last number of The Wombat, the fifth volume 
of which forms the link connecting the first and 
second series of The Geelong Naturalist in which 
the former is now merged. 


A.J. Campbell seemed no longer directly connected with 
the GFNC, but in March 1907, a paper 'Notes on Mud 
Island' was read to the Club meeting, followed in May by 
‘The Geology and Flora of Torquay and between Torquay 
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and Anglesea’. The author was A.G. Campbell, son of 
A.J., and he was active in the Club for several years. 


We are fortunate to have an original copy of Nests and 
Eggs of Australian Birds in the Club's reference library, but 
how we came to possess it remains something of a 
mystery. The books have a hand-written inscription simply 
'gfnc' inside the front cover as well as a full stamp-imprint 
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‘porrowed' the books when the club folded, and returned 
them when the new Club was formed? Both were early 
members of the new Club when it was formed in 1961. Or 
were the books given to us by A.A.Grant? He donated 
several valuable reference books to us. | don't remember 
Mr Grant, but Geoff Gayner recalls a tall, thin man. If 
anyone knows the provenance of the books, | would be 
delighted to know. 


designating the Club's ownership. Among the last 
members of the original Club were Les Hockley and Cliff 
Tingate. Both had at one time been avid oologists, and 
also librarian or committee members. Is it possible they 


The Yarra River photographs are on display at the 
Abbotsford Convent in August, and at Scienceworks 
between 14 October—12 November. 


Orange-bellied Parrot survey summaries for 23 July 2006 
...Craig Morley 


|LakeConnewarre: CE G 

simao | a | SEC 
|__Eastshoreoppositeisilands | nil’ XS | 6 | Paul Hackett & Craig Thomson | 
| Īslands 2 Rob Mackenzie 
pPtHenry it f RobGany S 


oe Swank & Baensch’s Lane espn San bey stam wr Mike Traynor and team 
Tom Fletcher 
ee Rey & NE of Reedy Lake Gordon McCarth 


Trevor Pescott & Miles 
Charlesworth 


nil 2 Tom Fletcher, John Newman & 
Craig Morle 


Tom Fletcher, John Newman & 
Craig Morle 


Baverstock & Nicole Brooker 
oe ee 
Paul Hackett 


Lake | Lake Murtnaghurt swamp — | swamp | 0 Kay | Kay Campbell & Polly Cutcliffe | & Polly Cutcliffe 


A sincere thank you to everyone who participated. Next survey will be on 17 September 2006. 





Plant Group report 
...Dick Southcombe 


Victoria. Indeed this was demonstrated by the attendance 
of people from Friends, conservation, environment, 
Landcare, naturalist groups and government department 
staff who appreciated the introductory contributions made 
by John Arnott (flora) and Trevor Pescott (fauna) and lan 
Smith's explanation of the SWIFFT project. 


ur special meeting in July was in response to lan 

Smith requesting the assistance of GFNC to 
publicise a PROJECT which aims to maintain and develop 
knowledge and skills within the southwest Victorian 
community in relation to the protection of threatened 
species and communities. 


This is an aim which is no doubt held by every person 
interested in the amazing biodiversity within southwest 


Learn more by contacting lan on (03) 5233 5594, 
<ian.smith@dse.vic.gov.au> and www.swifft.bird.net.au 
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Click Beetle Agrypnus sculptus, Elateridae, Coleoptera 


Introduction 

During a visit to the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, on 

8 July 2006, some time was spent in searching under 
loose bark of eucalyptus trees. A specimen of interest was 
found that was identified as a Click Beetle, Agrypnus 
sculptus. Itis a member of the sub-family Agrypninae that 
includes 116 described species and numerous 
undescribed species. Species of Agrypnus have a 
worldwide distribution, with the exception of South 
America (Calder, 1996). 


The Elateridae are unique in their ability to project 
themselves from the surface upon which they are resting 
by the sudden flexing of the abdomen relative to the 
thorax and producing an audible clicking sound. There is 
some debate regarding the reason for this action; whether 
itis an escape mechanism or recovery from having fallen 
upon its back. It is the writer's opinion that in its normal 
habitat falling upturned on a flat litter free surface is highly 
unlikely. 


The larval stage is spent in the soil, most probably feeding 
on roots. Little is known of their biology (Lawrence, 1991). 


Description 

An elongated beetle, A. sculptus is of dark brown colour. 
The randomly punctate surface of the head and prothorax 
is conspicuous; the elytra (wing covers) have alternate 
punctate and plane striae, Fig. 1. Eyes are small and 
partially covered by the anterior angles of the prothorax, 
the edges of which are strongly carinate (L. carina, keel), 


Fig. 1. Agrypnus sculptus, male. 
Scale bar Imm. 





...Dave King 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 


and two circular raised areas are situated posterolateral 
on the dorsal surface. Antennae are serratiform (L. serra, 
saw; forma, shape), relatively short and inserted in front of 
the eyes. 


The tibiae of the rear legs are longer than that of the other 
legs. All tarsi consist of five segments, terminating in two 
simple claws. The male aedeagus ( Gk. Aedoia, genitals), 
Fig. 2, apart from designating the sex is also diagnostic in 
establishing the species. 


Mouthparts are prognathous, with mandibles having 
pointed incisor and pointed molar sections. Maxillary palps 
are securiform, (hatchet shaped). The click mechanism, 
Fig. 3, consists of a spine projecting rearward from the 
prothorax and resting on the entrance to a longitudinal 
cavity in the mesothorax. The entrance to this cavity is 
heavily sclerotised as is the spine, which has a small 
projection opposing the entrance. At the moment of the 
beetle making a jump powerful muscles connecting the 
prothorax and mesothorax are tensioned. At the point 
when the tension instantly overcomes the resistance of 
the spine entering the cavity it causes the body to sharply 
jack-knife, propelling the beetle from the surface. At this 
moment an audible click may be heard. 


References 

Calder, A.A. (1996) Click Beetles, CSIRO, Melb. 

Lawrence, J.F. & Britton, E.B. (1991) Insects of Australia, 
Vol Il, CSIRO, Melb. 


Fig. 2. Male aedegus. 
Scale bar 0.25. 


Fig.3. Ventral view showing 
the click mechanism. 
Scale bar Imm. 
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Bird group excursion 
Eastern Park and Geelong Botanic Gardens, 22 June 2006, 0900-—1230h 
...Craig Morley 


\ 





























O n a fine and surprisingly mild morning, 12 of 
us joined together to enjoy what was to be a 
very pleasant morning of birding. We started in the 
21st Century Garden with a brief history of the | 
development of the Botanic Gardens and Craig’s 
study of the birds in the park since December 
1979. 


Fine views of Crimson Rosellas, Eastern Rosellas, 
Eastern Spinebills, Gang-gang Cockatoos and 
Nankeen Night-Herons were enjoyed by all. The 
most noteworthy sighting for the morning was a 
wonderful male Rose Robin flitting about in the 
leafless Copper Beech in the 19th Century 
Garden. Everyone also enjoyed fine telescope 
views of a male Australian Hobby. It is worthy of 
note that we did not record a Willie Wagtail nor a 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill. Both species were once 
common and widespread in this urban parkland. | 
Now the former is certainly less numerous and the | 
latter needs careful searching to find smaller 
numbers. 


At morning tea we celebrated Polly Cutcliffe's 
recent wonderful milestone with a hearty rendition 
of 'Happy Birt 





A magpie helped GFNC members celebrate Polly's 80th birthday 
in Eastern Park. 
Photos: Craig Morley 


Bird list White-Browed Scrub-wren: One bird briefly seen in 
Botanic Gardens a second bird also heard. 


Nankeen Night-Heron: Several in usual roost. Red Wattlebird: common. h i 

Straw-necked Ibis: Two feeding on ground amongst trees. White-plumed Honeyeater: One heard on go ota 

Australian Hobby: One male seen in flight and perched. Eastern Spinebill: Several adults seen and heard in 

Masked Lapwing: Several seen and heard. Botanic Gardens. 

Silver Gull: At least two seen over head. Rose naon: One male possibly ASBCONE: 

Spotted Turtle-Dove: Several seen and heard. Magpie-lark: Several Pals Seal: 

Gang-gang Cockatoo: 3 possibly 4 birds feeding on Sugar Grey Fantail: One bird seen and heard in Gardens. 
gum fruits. Grey Butcherbird: Several birds heard and seen. 


Galah: A flock of 40 feeding on ground and other birds in Australian Magpie: Several pairs noted, Including ihe parr 
smaller groups. that shared Polly’s Birthday morning tea. 


Rainbow Lorikeet: Several pairs and small groups heard Pied Currawong: Heard and seen in several areas, 
andseen including a noisy flock near the Gun club. 


Little Raven: Heard and seen in several areas. 
Crimson Rosella: Single birds and small groups seen in Panne 
several areas. Adults and first-year birds noted. European Goldfinch: 3 heard and seen at the Geelong 


Conference Centre. 
Eastern Rosella: Flock of 9 feeding on ground and others ae , 
heard in the distance. Common Blackbird: Common in the 20th and 19th century 


Spotted Pardalote: Several heard at the Geelong E tee h Pe 
Conference Centre. ommon Starling: Several flying over. 


Total: 26 species 
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Historical records of White-throated Nightjar 


n his book Birds of the District of Geelong, Charles 
Belcher records the Spotted Nightjar Eurostopodus 
argus and not the White-throated Nightjar E. mystacalis. 


Trevor Pescott in Birds of Geelong doubts Belcher's 
records of the Spotted, feeling they should be of the 
White-throated. 


Based on my recent research | support Trevor's 
assumption. Belcher mentions that Mr J.F. Mulder had 
only one specimen of the Spotted Nightjar in his skin 
collection. This is not correct as the specimen in Mulder's 
collection was in fact the White-throated Nightjar, E. 
albogularis (syn. E. mystacalis) from Batesford (probably 
the one shot by Mr Smith in 1889). There is no listing of 
the Spotted Nightjar in Mulder's collection. 


...10m Fletcher 


J.F.Mulder's collection list is to be found in the Geelong 
Naturalist, Series 1, Vol. 6, No. 3, February 1898. 


| feel it would be safe to assume that Belcher misnamed 
the Nightjar in his book. (Sir Charles had mentioned to 
me, in a letter dated 21 January 1960, that he wrote his 
book in London and many of his records were back in 
Australia at that time.) 


Of particular interest from Mulder's collection list are two 
species, to the best of my knowledge, not previously 
recorded for the Geelong District—the Lewin's Honeyeater 
Ptilotis lewinii [syn. Meliphaga lewinil and the Wandering 
Whistling-Duck, Dendrocygna vegans [syn. D. arcuata]. 
Mulder also had D. eytoni in his collection from the 
Geelong area. 


Winter at Barwon Downs 


ellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos often fly over Barwon 

Downs. Their calls are weird. They never seem to 
land, but a few weeks ago, | spotted a pair perched on the 
edge of a concrete trough in our paddock. It was one of 
those great moments. Rather like the experience | had last 
summer when a baby echidna walked up to where | was 
standing in our bush paddock. | am sure it would have 
walked over my boot if | had stood quite still. Echidnas are 
not rare in our district, but this is the first time | have seen 
a young one. It was a bit bigger than a tennis ball— 
probably more grape fruit size. 


Winter is here now. The summer birds have flown. No 
more tiny Blue-winged Parrots. The Latham's Snipe have 
gone back to Japan. | am a bit depressed about the huge 
influx of Common Blackbirds onto our property and the 


... John James 


alarm call is most unattractive, and their behaviour in 
gardens makes them unpopular with gardeners. Colac and 
district has not yet been invaded by the Common Myna. 


All seasons have their compensations. It is wonderful each 
day lately, to see a dozen or so Crimson Rosellas and 
several Galahs feeding on a prostrate weed in our 
driveway. There are two different prostrate weeds in our 
drive. One is Plantago coronopus and the other 
Polygonum aviculare commonly called Hogweed. | think 
the birds are feeding on the Polygonum, because my plant 
dictionary says that avicularis means ‘sought by birds’. 
That makes sense as | have often observed Red-browed 
Finches and House Sparrows feeding on it also. 
Polygonum means many nodes. The stems have many 
nodes. 


nearby bush. Whilst they can sing quite beautifully, their 


Bird observations July 2006 


W e are now well into the winter season, and some of the 
winter visitors have been regularly sighted in the 
Geelong region. Flame, Rose and Pink Robins have all been 
noted, giving a great deal of pleasure to the observers who 
have been able to watch these attractive birds. Most of these 
robins will move out of the area to breed during the spring. 
Some move back into the Otways, but the movements are 
not properly understood.. Double-banded Plovers have 
migrated across the Tasman from New Zealand to winter on 
our shores. Many of the honeyeaters in the area have 
probably arrived from Tasmania or the Otways. 


Winter is the time for congregations of bigger flocks in many 
species. The flock of over 300 Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos 
near Portarlington is one of the highest recorded in our area. 
Large numbers of Blue-billed Duck were seen at 
Durdidwarrah, many Crested Grebe at Avalon, many 
Freckled Duck at McLeods Waterhole (Drysdale), a flock of 
Cattle Egret at the OGNR plus a big flock of White-faced 
Heron at Swan Island. 


... Barry Lingham 


The breeding season is underway for some early nesters. 
The Banded plovers at Connewarre have nested and the 
Little Eagles have begun to nest at Queens Park. There are 
reports that the Sea-Eagles are nesting on the Bellarine 
Peninsula. When observing nests, it is useful to record when 
nest building begins, when birds are sitting on nests, when 
the young are being fed at the nest and when the young are 
ready to leave the nest. Enjoy your winter birding over the 
next month. 


The following observations are a selection of those 
submitted. All records will be published in the annual 
Geelong Bird Report. 


Observers: BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CT, Chris 
Tzaros; DHe, Dean Hewish; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; GT, 
Graeme Tribe; HP, Hugo Phillipps; KC, Kay Campbell; LSt, 
Laura Stenzler; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PB, Peter Bright; PF, 
Pauline Fletcher; PH, Peter Hackett; RGa, Rob Ganly; RL, 
Richard Loyn; RMc, Rob Mackenzie; TFI, Tom Fletcher; TSc, 
Ton Schat 


August 2006 
Species 
Blue-billed Duck 


Number 


140 
72 

4 

62 
100+ 
105 


Freckled Duck 
Pink-eared Duck 


Great Crested Grebe 
White-faced Heron 
Great Egret 


Cattle Egret 

Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Black Kite 


White-bellied Sea-Eagle 


Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Little Eagle 


Painted Button-quail 


Bar-tailed Godwit 
Whimbrel 

Eastern Curlew 

Red Knot 

Red-necked Stint 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Double-banded Plover 


Banded Lapwing 


Kelp Gull 
Little Tern 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoo 


Crimson Rosella 


Pallid Cuckoo 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 


White-browed Scrubwren 


Speckled Warbler 
Little Wattlebird 
Yellow-faced Honeyeater 


Present 
1 


Present 
Present 


10 


Crescent Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 


Flame Robin 
10 


7+ 


Rose Robin 
Pink Robin 
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Comments 


Durdidwarrah South Reservoir 

Lake Victoria, in 3 main groups 
McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale, 2 pairs. 
McLeods Waterholes, Drysdale 

Lake Connewarre delta 

Lake Victoria, amongst c2000 ducks. 


Batesford, on private dam. First record for Batesford. 


Avalon Saltworks 

Swan Is. & Sand Is., Queenscliff 

Avalon Saltworks 

Lower Barwon River 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, SW corner. 

Swan Bay, just north of jetty. 

Lake Connewarre delta 

Breamlea, circling over the marsh flora reserve. 
Corio, with 13 Whistling Kites over rubbish tip. 
Avalon Saltworks, an immature bird. 

Lake Connewarre delta, an adult flying upstream. 
Swan Bay Jetty, a brown juvenile. 

Lake Connewarre E, a pair, the male first noticed 
displaying high above nest. 


Swan Island 

Red Gum Island, Fyansford. Female occasionally 
flew into nearby pines with a twig. Male (smaller, 
lighter colour) selected a branch in pine tree, 
snapped off a twig and dropped it to the ground. 
Stockyards, You Yangs 

You Yangs, feeding on shoulder of track. 

Lake Connewarre delta, one in breeding plumage. 
Lake Connewarre delta, resting on small island. 
Lake Connewarre delta 

Duck Island, Swan Bay, some with a flush of colour. 
Lake Connewarre delta, unusual in winter. 

Lake Connewarre delta, one in breeding plumage. 
Minya Marsh, Breamlea 

Black Rocks 

Lake Connewarre delta, many in breeding plumage 
Duck Island, Swan Bay, many in breeding plumage 
Connewarre, cnr Bluestone School and Black Rocks 
Rds, nesting 

Black Rocks 

Avalon Saltworks 

Portarlington, at 1705. 


Bell Post Hill, race flaveolus. 


Leopold, at Gateway Sanctuary, silent. 
Bellarine Rail Trail, calling near Suma Park. 
Red Gum Island, Fyansford, calling at 0800. 
Queens Park river walk, making many trips with 
nesting material 

White Elephant Reserve N of Glenmore 

Bluff Rd, St Leonards, unusual in this area. 
Ironbark Basin, feeding on flowering lronbarks. 
Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, silent, in top of a 
sheoak. 

Otway Ranges, in good numbers. 

Ironbark Basin, feeding on flowering lronbarks. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, 2 males and 8 brown 
birds. 

You Yangs, E. paddock and adjacent fields 
Barrabool Rd, Gnarwarre 

Bellarine Rail Trail 

Fyansford Common, male. 

Reedy Lake 

You Yangs, 6 males and 10 brown birds. 

Queens Park river walk, a brown bird. 

Queens Park river walk, a brown bird. 

Sand Island, Queenscliff, a brown bird. 

Red Gum Island, Fyansford, a brown bird. 

Barwon River, brown bird, Zillah Crawcour Reserve. 
Fyansford Common, brown bird. 
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Observer 


MHe, DHe 
RMc 

GMc 

GMc 
RMc, GT 
RMc 

RGa 
RGa, RLo 
TFI, HP 
RGa, RLo 


RGa, RLo 
RMc 

RMc, CT, PH 
RMc 


TFI, HP 
BAt 


TFI, PF 

RMc 

RMc, GT 
RMc, GT 
RMc 

RMc, CT, PH 
RMc 

RMc 

TFI 

TFI 

RMc 

RMc, CT, PH 
TFI, GMc 


TFI 
RGa, RLo 
PB 


RGa 


RMc 
BL 
BAt 
BAt 


MHe 
PB 

TFI, PF 
RMc 


RMc 
TFI, PF 


RMc 


MHe, DHe, TSc, LSt 
BAt 

BL 
RGa 
RMc 
RMc 
BAt, KC 
BAt, KC 
TFI, HP 
BAt 
RGa 
RGa 
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Next mid-week Bird Group excursion 
Thursday 24 August 2006 
Western Paddock, You Yangs 


Leader: Peter Bright 


We have visited this area four times in the past, always in 
November, but not since 2003. A visit in August should 
produce some interesting comparisons. 


Meet: 8.30 am at Corio Shopping Centre carpark, south- 
west corner, adjacent to the corner of Gellibrand 
Street and Goulburn Avenue or 9.00 am at the You 
Yangs Information Centre carpark, up the hill from 
the entrance gate. 

Finish: About 12.30 pm 

Bring: Morning tea to carry 

Enquiries: Polly 5244 0182 


Advance notice 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Next excursion will be on Thursday 28 September. 
Details in September Geelong Naturalist. 


The October excursion has been brought forward to the 
3rd Thursday (19 October). Details in September 
Geelong Naturalist. 


Boneseed pull, You Yangs 


Saturday 26 August 


Workers are needed to keep on top of the Boneseed in 
‘our’ patch. Are you a previous Boneseed-puller? Claire 
suggests that you might like to visit the site to see the 
progress and join in a picnic lunch with the workers. 
Contact Clair if you would like a lift. 


Location: The Saddle. Enter the park and follow signs on 
Great Circle Drive in a clockwise direction. Look 
for the sign to the gate (which will be closed but 
unlocked) to our work area. Close the gate behind 
you. 

Time: 9.30 am 

Bring: gloves, eye protection, and a picnic lunch. 

Contact: Rob Beardsley Ph. 5241 1951 

Claire & Dennis Greenwell Ph. 5243 7047 


August 2006 


Excursion 
Local Parks and Reserves 
Sunday 20 August 2006 


Leader: Graeme Stockton 


Our first stop will be Grasstree Park, a heathland 
dominated by Austral Grasstrees. The park is well known 
for its floristic diversity and spectacular wildflower 
displays in spring. At this time of year we will be hunting 
for Sweet Wattle, Prickly Cryptandra, a variety of 
Sundews and Emu-wrens. 


From there we will drive to the Point Impossible carpark 
where we will go for a walk along the sand dunes on the 
southern side of Thompson Creek. Apart from good 
waves and the odd 'nudie' running through the bushes, 
we'll be on the look out for the plant associations along 
the sand dunes. 


We'll then head to the Bancoora Surf Life Saving Club 
car park for lunch before driving to the end of Horwood 
Drive in Breamlea to go for a walk along the back of 
Thompson Creek to explore the saltmarsh vegetation 
near the mouth of Thompson Creek which is strikingly 
different from the vegetation characteristics on the north 
side of the creek. Alex Shackleton from CoGG's 
Conservation Reserves team will join us at the start of 
the afternoon session to talk about the saltmarsh and 
revegetation and conservation work being conducted by 
CoGG. Low tide is at 1.28 pm so we should be okay; 
however, if you want to investigate the area more 
thoroughly, it might be wise to have your gumboots 
handy. 


Our last stop with be at Black Rock near the treatment 
plant, to see how the coastal vegetation varies with soil 
type and elevation. 

Meet: 9.00 am atthe rear of the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens on the corner of Eastern Park circuit 
and Holt Road to car pool or 9.30 at Grasstree 
Park on the Surfcoast Highway, turnoff just past 
Messmate Road, Melway (33rd edn), 493 C11. 


Warm clothing and wet weather gear, gumboots, 
camera, binoculars, hand lens, lunch, snacks 
and drinks and insect repellent. The Club will 
supply the Phytophthora boot cleaning kit. 


Graeme Stockton 0425 752 648 
or Deborah Evans 5243 8687 


Enquiries: 


Plant Group 
8 August 2006 


Three matters for discussion at our August meeting are consolidation of plant records held by individual members, 
Pennyroyal Bushland plants and accessing the photographic records of the late Frances Poole. 








GFNC COMMITTEE 2006-2007 





President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
Vice-President Vacant 
Immediate Past President Vacant 
Secretary Neil McInnes 0408 102 802 _ neil.mcinnes@ozemail.com.au 
Treasurer Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Minute Secretary Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
“ f: Bretan Clifford 5222 1249 bretan@bigpond.net.au 
$ i Peter Williams 5221 3503 peter.w@westnet.com.au 
“ y Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
` Bruce Lindsay 5223 2394 brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
r . Hans Streefkerk 5264 5235 streef@bemail.com.au 
g i Tim Billington 5221 1169 tbil@gotalk.net.au 
SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 
Belmont Escarpment Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Biodiversity Group (in recess) Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Acting Librarian Heather Cameron 
Mammal Study Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Peter Williams 5221 3503 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Barry Lingham 5255 4291 








Coming events 


AUGUST 2006 SEPTEMBER 2006 
1 General Meeting: Members night—Graeme Stockton General Meeting: Phytophthora cinnamoni—recent 
8 Plant Group: Workshop night initiatives: David Cahill 
17 Bird Group: Mallee Birds—Tony Wilson Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 
17-20 Mammal Group Survey Excursion: Northern Durdidwarrah Track 
20 Excursion: Small local reserves—Grass Tree Park and Leader: Nola Haines 
Breamlea. Leader: Graeme Stockton Bird Group: Migratory Birds 2—Craig Morley 
24 Mid-week Bird Excursion: Western Paddock, You Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Yangs. Leader: Peter Bright 
26 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 
Leaders: Rob Beardsley, Claire & Dennis Greenwell 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 28 August, 2006, 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 
Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx. if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
5 James Cook Dve Wandana Heights, 3216 —OR—e-mail: lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
For further details phone Lorraine Phelan: 5243 0636 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 
Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 
Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 
Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. Geelong Botanic Gardens Friends Room. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. [Melway Map 452 G4] 
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